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Photographic Skies. 
BY ELLERSLIE WALLACE. 


The treatment of the sky in photo- 
graphic landscapes is a most important 
thing. As in the selection of the point of 
view and the lighting there is every oppor- 
tunity for the photographer to show his 
good taste, so there will be also in the 
management of the sky portion of the pic- 
ture, which, it is hardly necessary to say, 
will be a prominent feature. 

As we desire the following remarks to 
apply, as before said, to the general man- 
agement or treatment of the sky as a 
whole, and not alone to the introduction 
of clouds, let us begin by reminding our 
readers that certain subjects will do best 
on a plain white sky, or one tinted to suit 
the view. It would be impossible to name 
or state exactly just what subjects should 
be taken without the clouds, but we can 
imagine that architectural studies, as a 
class, would be better without them, at 
least in those cases where the building 
filled up the greater portion of the picture. 
For instance, among all the fine views of 
the Capitol at Washington that it has been 
our fortune to see, we can not call to mind 
a single one that would have been im- 
proved by either a natural or an artificial 
sky. The views to which we refer were 
all made at close quarters, so that the 
plate was well filled up by the building, 
and the eye was, in every case, quite satis- 
fied by the majestic lines of the architec- 
ture, as well as by its imposing mass, so 


that an introduced sky would have seemed 
like an impertinence. But, on the cther 
hand, we can also imagine a view in which 
this same building would be nothing more 
than a prominent object in a general pano- 
rama of the city, and where the presence 
of clouds would be almost indispensable 
to save the picture from tame monotony. 

The printing density of the skies of 
landscape negatives is, by no means, as 
much under the operator's control as the 
other portions of the view, and this 
simply because the exposure and develop- 
ment must be graded to suit the principal 
objects, the sky being of secondary im- 
portance. If the reproach was made that 
photography gave nothing but white paper 
for skies in the earlier days of the art, it 
might now be asked whether a mud- 
colored effect from some of the modern 
thin negatives was much of an improve- 
ment, Either of these effects would be 
valuable in extreme cases, but for the 
average of landscape and architectural 
subjects, a softening of the dead white by 
careful exposure to light during the print- 
ing, or protection of the thin, weak sky 
bya paper backing and stump-work, or 
even blocking out entirely, would be a 
manifest improvement. 

We presume that the various mechanical 
tricks and dodges by which these defec- 
tive negatives are helped out, are well 
enough known to require no further men- 
tion here. Let us also remind those of our 
readers who are clever with the brush and 
stump, that very pretty effects may be 
made with their aid. This latter being 





work of the more purely artistic character, 
need not detain us here, our present object 
being rather to consider how the camera 
| and chemicals may be treated as artists’ 
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tools, so to speak, for the successful ren- 
dering and combination of natural atmos- 
pheric effects. 

It has not been a very long time since 


general technics of cloud photography. 


From the practical standpoint, cloud neg- | 


atives are not to be considered very diffi- 
cult subjects. But when we say this, it 
should be remembered that we do not 
apply the term ‘“‘cloud”’ to all the beautiful 


and delicate varieties of the high-lying | 


formations, such as the cirrus, the stratus, 
etc., but to those of more striking form, 
bolder outline, and greater contrast of 
light and shade, such as the cumulus seen 
in flat and rolling countries, or the ‘‘broken 
cumulus” drifting about mountain peaks, 
and partaking of the nature of ordinary 
mist. 


Our reason for not wishing to speak | 
here of the exquisite cloud-furmations of | 
high altitudes, is simply because we de- | 


sire to treat this whole matter from a 
strictly photographic standpoint, and deal 
only with those forms of cloud that have 
hitherto been now and then successfully 
photographed. But let us say to those 
who like to work and experiment a little 
out of the beaten track, that time and 
study would be well bestowed on just these 
forms of the high-lying cloud-formations, 
because so little attention has been paid to 
them by photographers ; landscape paint- 
ers having monopolized the field. Here, 


believe that modern photography can 
cope with them, and give us new forms of 
natural beauty. 

Confining ourselves then to the cumulus 
cloud and its modifications, together with 
the cloud-like forms often assumed by 
common mist, we shall still have abundant 
photographic material. Now, if we take 
out-door work as a whole, it will often 
happen that the clouds will arrange them- 
selves in pleasing forms, so as to suit the 
composition of the picture fairly well. If 
this is seen to be the case when about to 
expose, all that is necessary will be to take 
care that the foreground gets sufficient 
time to give good detail, while the sky is 
shaded or shielded down so as to prevent 


| desired. 
| tives for double printing should always be 
indeed, difficulties would abound, but we | 





over-action and obliteration of the clouds. 
If the clouds, however, do not present 
themselves so as to render decided assist- 


| ance to the composition, the operator 
we devoted an article in these pages to the | 


might either wait for a while, and, by 
closely watching the changes in shape, 
finally secure something suitable to his 
purpose, or if time is short (an excuse, by- 
the-way, far too common among photogra- 


| phers), he might purposely over-expose 


the sky somewhat, so as to blot out all 
cloud-form, and obtain uniform density. 
This uniform density, of course, could be 
afterwards improved in the ways already 
mentioned. 

Those who have watched the beautiful 
changes in common mist among the hills, 
particularly just before or just after a 


| storm, will see at once what a field here 


presents itself for photography. 

The text-books and periodicals of our 
photographic literature contain ample in- 
structions for the double printing of skies 
into prints. As we have before spoken of 


| the taking of cloud negatives, we need 


hardly go over the matter again, further 
than to caution the operator to keep the 
cloud negative thin, so that it will print 
quickly, and yet to give it contrast enough 
to make an effective appearance. <A short 
exposure on a well-lighted cloud, and a 
vigorous development, with perhaps inten- 
sification afterwards, will give the result 
A number of these cloud nega- 


at hand, and although it will be found far 
easier to obtain striking contrasts in the 
cloud-form when the camera is directed 
towards the sun, it will not do to rely upon 
this form of lighting exclusively. Some 
negatives should also be made with the 
lightso as to suit subjects made with the 
light. This may seem self-evident, but we 
have frequently seen views made on large 
plates, and well-executed otherwise, where 
a heavy thunder cloud taken agains? the 
light was boldly double-printed on a view 
taken directly with the light; or worse yet, 
we have sometimes seen careless operators 
coolly print clouds upside down, the effect 
being most absurd. 

In taking leave of this subject for the 


| present, at all events, we would ask our 
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readers to remember that it is hardly one 
of those that can be reduced to rule and 
formula. There is little or nothing of the | 
scientific here, if we except a little study 
of meteorology, which might well be done | 
prior to taking up the work of sky pho- 
tography. This would familiarize the stu- | 
dent with the forms, characters, elevations, 
and combinations of the clouds, and thus 
teach him what to look for, and at what 
times and places to find it. We hope that 
he would then consider all this merely as 
the starting-point for true artistic study 
with the camera. 





The Origin and Technology of Pho- 
tographic Chemicals. 


FRANK H. ROSENGARTEN. 


| alkali. 
| ing sulphuretted hydrogen through bro- 


Third Paper. 


As we saw, in the former paper, bromine | 
is used in combination as salts, a few 
points descriptive of these are of interest. 
The most used preparations are those of 
potash, soda, and ammonia. The potash 
salt appears in regularly formed cubes, 
often quite large, white, and either trans- | 
lucent or opaque. The bromides of soda 
and ammonia are seen in granular form, 
white, and very similar in appearance to 
common salt. Bromine will combine di- 
rectly with ammonia, to form bromide, 
when the ammonia is in solution, and then 
by simple evaporation to dryness, at alow | 
temperature, the salt is obtained. But 
when bromine is added to potash or soda | 
in solution, there is another and quite 
complicated mixture of salts produced. 
Part of the bromine becomes united as 
bromide, and the remainder as bromate. 
Taking the mixed solutions of these two 
bodies, which have markedly different | 
chemical and physical properties, evapora- 
ting to dryness, and then exposing to very | 
high heat, the bromate is converted into | 
bromide, the oxygen in the bromate being | 
driven off. Care must be taken in this 
operation, because the want of sufficient | 
heat will only cause partial decomposition, 
and too high a temperature will cause 
great loss by volatilization. To avoid 
such complicated manipulation, the bro- | 
mine can be converted into bromide of | 


| iron readily, simply by mixing iron wire or 


filings, and warming, bromide of iron is 
formed and hydrogen evolved. The clear 


| green solution thus obtained is carefully 


mixed with a solution of carbonate of 
soda or potash, until exactly neutralized, 
when the iron is thrown down as a gela- 


tinous carbonate of iron, and the bromine 
| combines as bromide with the alkali. 
| careful 
| needed reagent is obtained ; 
| potash, the solution is only evaporated till 
| a pellicle is formed on the surface, and 


By 
the 
in the case of 


filtration and evaporation, 


then permitted to cool slowly, when crys- 


| tals form which, when dry, are anhydrous 


and permanentin dryatmosphere. Another 


| method of manufacture is by combining 


hydrobromic acid with carbonate of the 
This acid is readily made by pass- 


mine mixed with water, the hydrogen com- 
bining with the bromine, and free sulphur 
is evolved. Great care and skill are re- 
quired to free this from small quantities of 
sulphuric acid which occur from oxidation 
of part of the free sulphur. This acid, 
however, is quite stable, and, no doubt, 


| ° ° 
could be used as a restrainer with neutral 


oxalate developer. 

In addition to the bromides of the alka- 
lies, we have those of the alkaline earths : 
lime, magnesia, lithia, and of many metals, 
such as cadmium, silver, iron, manganese, 
lead, zinc, also many organic ones. 

No doubt in time to come some of these 
salts will be utilized in photographic work, 


| and replace, possibly, the costly and un- 
certain silver salt, which, as we all know, 


is so fickle and, at best, difficult to rely on. 
What a field this is to explore! When 
photographic investigation is brought to a 
scientific basis, and thus far it has not 
reached that, there will, no doubt, be great 
revolutions from present methods. The 


substitution of some other vehicle than 


gelatine or collodion, the use of other salts 
than the silver compounds, and the appli- 
cation of other developers than pyro and 
ferrous oxalate. With the army of work- 


| ing photographers combined, having suit- 
| able appliances and working-rooms, each 


person giving his experience, there is no 
doubt great progress will be made, and 
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new processes found to replace those now 
used so variously and accidentally. The 


effort now being made by the Photographic | 


Society of Philadeiphia, if supported gen- 
erously, will, in the end, prove valuable to 


its members and the community, and shed | 


lustre on its present reputation. 





ae 
Our Picture. 


The first application of photography to 
book illustration dates back to 1844, when 
Fox Talbot, one of the discoverers of the 
art, published his ‘‘Pencil of Nature,” a 
little work illustrated with twenty-four 
silver prints, made by himself. Talbot 
naturally thought his book would be the 
precursor of many similar volumes, and 
that a new field for supply of illustrations 
would be f6undin sun pictures, but his ex- 
pectations were never realized. He has sur- 
vived these pioneers, many of them having 
fallen in the sere and yellow leaf. How- 
ever, it is not the fear of fading which has 
deterred publishers from using ordinary 
photographs as illustrations, inasmuch as 
it is now possible to produce beautiful 
work, probably as permanent as the printed 
text of the book itself. 

Notwithstanding the popularity of plati- 
num and bromide prints, their use for 
this purpose has been very limited, owing 
to high cost and slowness of production. 

Even Woodburytypes, collotypes, and 
photogravures, although machine printed, 
are far too costly for general book and 
magazine illustration. The chief demand 
has always been for type printing blocks, 
because they can be inserted in type forms, 
and printed many times faster and cheaper 
than any kind of photographic pictures. 


The ordinary photo-engraving processes | 


produce type blocks, but only from line or 
stipple copy ; photo-engraving, in order to 
meet the requirements, must produce 
printing blocks direct from ordinary pho- 
tographic negatives, rendering not only 
the black and white of the picture, but all 
the intermediate tones as well. 

A great many experimentalists set them- 
selves to the performance of this task, and 
although good examples were from time 
to time produced, all the various methods 





tried proved unsatisfactory, and it was left 
for Mr. F. E. Ives to fulfil the critical de- 
mand of the publishers by an entirely 
original method, known to the world as 
the ‘‘Ives Process.” 

Ives’ original method, invented in 1878, 
was to take an inked Woodbury relief and 
to press it against grained or embossed 
paper. The higher parts of the relief were 
forced most strongly against the paper, 
and consequently crushed down the grain 
upon it, producing a more or less solid 
black. The lowest part of the relief did 
not touch the paper at all, and consequently 
left no mark upon it. The intermediate 
parts touched the points of the paper 
lightly, and they received a little ink, or 
partly flattened them, so that they received 
a greater quantity, thereby producing a 
stipple that was perfectly graduated from 
solid black through a coarse grain, grow- 
ing gradually finer up to pure white. The 
picture in this first process was copied in 
the camera, or transferred directly to stone 
or zinc for the production of an etched 
block by any of the known methods. 

The next improvement, patented in 1881, 
was to substitute a swelled gelatine relief 
for the Woodbury relief, and to take a cast 
from this in plaster. On this plaster cast 
the lines or stipple were impressed by 
means of an inked elastic stamp of V- 
shaped lines and dots, and this plan, Mr. 
Ives says, gives the operator considerable 
control over the effect. By flowing over 
the inked plaster with collodion, the ink 
picture was transferred to the resulting 
film, and after stripping this film off, a print 
was made on a dry plate. Other improve- 
ments followed, one of which was the 
transfer of the ink impression to a sheet 
of soft rubber, and thence to stone or 
zinc. Still more recent modifications and 
improvements have been made by Mr. 
Ives, but have not been published, because 
they do not concern the general public. 

Meanwhile, other inventors were not 
idle, and several new or modified methods 
followed that of Mr. Ives; one of these, 
the ‘‘Meisenbach’’ (1882), proved a com- 
mercial success, and has been largely em- 
ployed (under various names), because it 
is a quick and comparatively easy process 
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to operate ; but publishers complain that | 


it does not give the uniform results and 


depth and clearness of shadows that char- | 


acterize plates by the Ives process. Our 
leading magazine publishers appear to 
fully recognize the superiority of Ives’ 
method, and a great many Ives plates are 
used in ‘“‘Harper’s,”’ ‘“‘The Century,” ‘‘St. 


Nicholas,” ““‘Wide Awake,” etc. Not only | 
here, but in Europe, has it received the re- | 
cognition of the highest authorities, and | 


its popularity is such that thousands of 
plates are turned out every year, replacing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of 
wood engraving. We have been favored 
by the Crosscup & West Engraving Co., 
of Philadelphia, with a specimen of this 
process. 

The picture represents the Hospenthal, 
one of the most picturesque places of 
Switzerland. It is from a negative taken by 
Dr. Ellerslie Wallace during a tour through 
Western Europe some years ago. It is 
upon an albumen dry plate, made by Dr. 
Wallace himself. 

Our readers will remember the delight- 
ful series of papers published in our 
JOURNAL last year on ‘‘Reminiscences of 
Travel by an Old-Time Amateur,’’ and we 
are now pleased to present, as a souviner 
of the journey, so beautiful an accom- 
paniment. 

Not only is the negative a marvel of 
technical excellence, but the picture itself 
is a perfect gem. Here we have manifest 
that artistic perception of the harmony of 
the masses of light and shade, and the due 
relation of all the parts of the picture, 
which strengthen one’s belief that photog- 
raphy can, by the guidance of an artist, 
give expression to the feeling for the beau- 
tiful in nature. The softness of the high 
lights, the luminousness of the shadows, 
and the wealth of gradation of this fine 
negative, we are delighted to say, have 
been preserved in the superb reproduc- 
tion by Mr. Ives, and lastly, that all con- 
cerned may have credit, we shall give praise 
to the excellent press-work of Edward 
Stern & Co., of this city, by which all the 
good qualities of the engraving have been 
secured; for it must be confessed that im- 
proper printing of the block frequently 


mars the most conscientious and careful 
work of the photo-engraver. 





On Red and Purple Chloride, Bro- 
mide, and Iodide of Silver; on 
Heliochromy, and on the Latent 
Photographic image. 


BY M. CAREY LEA. 
(American Journal of Science.) 
Photo-chloride by Action of Alkaline Hy- 
pochlorites.—Black or purple-black chlo- 
ride is easily obtained by the action of an 
alkaline hypochlorite on finely divided 
silver, such as is obtained by reduction in 


‘the wet way. Commercial sodium hypo- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





chlorite may be used toact onit. It isto be 
poured over the silver, and after standing 
a few minutes, is to be replaced with 
fresh. After an hour or two this is again 
to be replaced with a new portion, which 
is to be allowed to act half an hour, to 
insure the total conversion of the silver. 
The product varies somewhat in color, is 
sometimes black, oftener purple-black. If 
the treatment with hypochlorite has been 
thorough, strong cold nitric acid of 1.36 
sp. gr. extracts from it no silver. This re- 
action with nitric acid is important, as it 
shows that not only metallic silver was not 
present, but that the product contained 
absolutely no uncombined subchloride. 
For if any were present it would instantly 
be decomposed by the acid, in which one- 
half of its silver would dissolve. The 
action, therefore, appears to take place in 
this way: First subchloride is formed, 
part of this is further chlorized into normal 
chloride, which at once combines with 
other subchloride, thus taking it out of the 
further immediate action of the hypochlo- 
rite, and this goes on until an equilibrium 
is reached, and neither metallic silver nor 
uncombined subchloride is left, as is proved 
by the action of nitric acid. Alkaline hy- 
pochlorite, as will presently be shown, 
attacks uncombined subchloride very 


rapidly, the combined very slowly; by 
many days’ contact, the quantity of com- 
bined subchloride is gradually reduced. 
Prolonged treatment with hot strong 
nitric acid destroys all the varieties of 
photo-chloride. The time needed varies a 
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good deal. A specimen of that obtained 
with hypochlorite required twenty-five 
hours’ heating with acid of 1.36 in a water 
bath at 212° Fahr. to bring it to the condi- 
tion of white normal chloride. Consider- 
ing that cold dilute nitric acid instantly 
destroys freshly precipitated argentous 
chloride in the free state, this long resist- 
ance to strong acid at the temperature of 
boiling water must be considered most 
remarkable. 

When the red or photo-chloride is formed 
with the aid of a ferrous salt or ferrous 
oxide, I prefer to boil the product with di- 
lute H Cl to get rid of the last traces of 
iron, after a preliminary treatment with 
hot dilute nitric acid has removed silver 
and uncombined subchloride. The photo- 
chloride will sometimes even resist boil- 
ing aqua regia for a time. 

Protected from light, photo-chloride is 
perfectly stable. Specimens obtained eigh- 
teen months ago appear to be quite un- 
changed. 

When treated with ammonia, it is far 
more slowly attacked than the normal. 
The ammonia dissolves the normal chlo- 
ride only. The union between the two 
must, therefore, be broken up, and this 
takes place slowly. The first action of the 
ammonia is to change the red or purple 
color to greenish-black, and then to slowly 
dissolve out silver chloride. Hours are 
required even with a large excess of am- 
monia. Whilst this is going on, if the 
ammonia is poured off and replaced with 
nitric acid, the original color reappears. 
If the action is continued sufficiently long, 
silver only remains, and dissolves readily 
in nitric acid. A little short of this, treat- 
ment with nitric acid leaves a black resi- 
due of dark chloride mixed with metallic 
silver. The dark chloride being insoluble 
in any acid, has led to some strange mis- 
takes in a similar reaction which occurs in 
treating with ammonia silver chloride that 
has been exposed to the light. Evena 
theory has been had recourse to of a 
“passive condition” of silver. This pas- 
sive silver is simply black chloride. 

A specimen of purple-black chloride 
was treated with warm strong aqua regia 
until whitened by conversion of the sub- 


| 








chloride to normal. By this treatment 
2.563 grains of photo-chloride gained nine 
milligrammes, indicating the presence of 
two and a half per cent. of subchloride, 
or more exactly— 


This is not to be taken in any sense as 
representing a constant composition. The 
proportion of subchloride varies between 
certain limits, not only according to the 


| method of preparation used, but inde- 


pendently of it. Another specimen of 
black chloride formed with hypochlorite 
gave figures that indicated a content of 
less than half of one per cent. of sub- 
chloride. 


Photo-chloride by Reduction of Normal 
Chloride.—This is an excellent means of 
obtaining red chloride. The white chlo- 
ride is to be dissolved in ammonia, and 
ferrous sulphate added, producing an in- 
tensely black precipitate. After standing 
a minute, the mixture is to be treated with 
dilute sulphuric acid until it shows a strong 
acid reaction. 

The precipitate is to be first well washed 
by decantation, then boiled first with 
dilute nitric, then after washing with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, which must, of course, 
be thoroughly washed out. 

The product obtained in this way is 
often of singular beauty. It might easily 
be taken for metallic copper. Sometimes 
it is as rich and bright in color as the 
copper obtained by electric deposition. 
Every one knows the richness and bril- 
liancy of that form of copper, and I have 
seen it fully equalled by this silver salt. 

The beauty of the color depends always 
on the thorough removal of any metallic 
silver that may be present, and still more 
on getting rid of every trace of iron. The 
boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid 
should be continued until, after thorough 
washing, a fresh treatment extracts no 
more, and the acid remains colorless in 
presence of alkaline sulphocyanide. 

Instead of an ammoniacal solution of 
silver chloride, we may make a solution of 
any other silver salt in ammonia, and re- 
duce it, in the manner just described, with 




















ferrous sulphate. But in this case hydro- 
chloric acid must be used instead of sul- 
phuric after the reduction. This single 
reaction includes an almost endless variety 
of methods. _The acid with which the 
silver was originally combined seems to be 
not without influence in the result; in 
some cases, for example, with arseniate 
and molybdate, the action of colored light 
on the red chloride seems to be somewhat 
modified. Silver phosphate, on account 
of the ease with which it suffers reduction, 
is very well adapted for this treatment. 
Photo chloride by Partial Reduction of 
Oxide by Heat, and Treatment with 
H Ci.—This method has the advantage of 
avoiding all admixture of foreign sub- 
stances, the last traces of which are very 
hard to get rid of, and seem to exert an 
effect on the color disproportionate to 
their quantity. Accordingly, the photo- 
chloride obtained in this way is very beau- 


tiful, the shades are from pink to copper | 


red, and a tint resembling burnt carmine. 
Heat may be applied to the oxide in 
either of two ways, long continued heat at 
212° Fahr., or near it; or the change may 
be effected by roasting. : 
When slow heat is to be applied, care 


must be taken that the oxide does not car- | 


bonate itself, which it easily does super- 
ficially ; this is an objection, because the 
carbonate, under these circumstances, 
yields white chloride with which the other 
becomes mixed. The air of a drying oven 
heated by a gas-burner is especially bad in 
this respect. I have seen a surface of 
oxide form a coat of yellow carbonate in a 
few hours in this way. (Most oxide that 
has been kept some time will effervesce 
briskly with an acid.) The method is un- 
certain, sometimes giving strongly colored 
products, and sometimes pale pink. 

The oxide may be roasted in a shallow, 
flat-bottomed porcelain basin. With a 
very moderate heat, it changes from brown 
to black. When this is thoroughly accom- 
plished, and before gray reduction sets in, 
the oxide is to be treated with HCl. If 
this be done in the basin itself after cool- 
ing, and without dirturbing the position of 
the oxide, a curious variety of tints will be 
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ences in the heat affecting different por- 
tions. 

Silver carbonate may be roasted in the 
same way as silver oxide, and yieids a 
similar product. By heat its color changes 
from yellow to black ; it is probable that 
the carbonic acid is driven off at a lower 
temperature than that at which oxide is re- 
duced to silver, and that with it escapes 
part of the oxygen. The residue is con- 
verted by H Cl into deep red chloride. 


ACTION OF VARIOUS METALLIC OXIDES 
ON SILVER OXIDE. 


If we. precipitate ferrous oxide with 
potash, and add to this silver oxide—or, 
what amounts to the same thing, if we add 
to ferrous sulphate potash in excess, and 
pour over this silver nitrate solution—the 
silver oxide separated by the potash is 
partly reduced by the ferrous oxide, and 
when treated with H Cl forms red chlo- 
ride, the intensity of the color of which 
depends, within certain limits, on the 
amount of reduction of the silver oxide. 

Similarly, if we treat solution of manga- 
nous sulphate with excess of potash, and 
then add silver solution, we get an analo- 
gous reaction, except that it is much 
weaker, and heat is necessary. 

With chromous oxide the action is still 
weaker, but evident. With cobaltous oxide 
it is scarcely perceptible without heat and 
long-continued action. 

(To be Continued.) 
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On the Proper Time for Exposure of 
Dry Plates. 


BY LIEUTENANT C. L. BRUNS, U.S.N. 


(Read before the Society of Amateur Photographers of 
New York.) 

Can a close approximation of the time 
of proper exposures be determined scien- 
tifically ? 

The object of this paper is to give briefly 
a history of some personal experience in 
this direction. 

I would premise that the practice of 
photography is based entirely on varia- 
bles, which is particularly unfortunate with 


| the amateur, whose work is only occa- 
noticeable, depending upon slight differ- | sional, and with subjects constantly chang- 
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ing. He, therefore, learns nothing defi- 
nitely by his previous work ; his experi- 
ence is of but little service to him, as he is 
constantly confronted with variables. 

To reduce the variables has prompted 
me to experiment upon the actinic effect 
of light. I have tried several plans, and 
finally adopted a very crude sensitometer, 
which, however, has served me very well. 

The sensitometer referred to is albumen 
paper freshly prepared for each day’s 
work. This involves but little trouble or 
time ; a strip cut from a sheet of albumen 
paper, say one inch by six, put in a jar 
containing the sensitizing solution (nitrate 
of silver of some fixed strength) for an in- 
definite time, is drained and dried, and 
not to be fumed. Place the sensitized 
slip of paper between two flat pieces of 
wood bound together with rubber bands ; 
pull the paper out to protrude say one-half 
inch. Expose this to the sun until it has 
blackened all it will, and call it actinized. 
Now pull out one-half inch more, expose 
it to the sun, and note the time. I find it 
convenient to stand back to the sun, or 
facing north, and place the paper on the 


ground, at a distance of four feet from the 
point where I stand, and maintain this as a 
constant, and then wait until the newly ex- 
posed paper reaches the color of the first, 
or is actinized, noting this time, which 


interval I will say is one minute. Suppose 
now I desire to take a copy of a picture in 
my room. I have here an ordinary plate- 
holder, so arranged that any portion of the 
sensitive plate may be shielded, while the 
rest may be exposed. In the dark-room I 
shield all but the lower fourth part of the 
plate; I then expose it in the camera, say 
ten seconds, and take the plate to dark- 
room, raise the shield, exposing this time 
two-fourths or one-half of the plate; re- 
turning to the camera, I expose 10 seconds, 
thus giving 20 seconds.to the first fourth, 
1o seconds to the second fourth, proceed 
the same with the third fourth, exposing 
1o seconds, then the fourth fourth, or the 
whole plate, exposing a few minutes with 
cap on, or it need not be exposed in the 
camera at all. In the former, on develop- 
ing, if the camera leaks, it will show on 
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dark-room lets in actinic light. Now the 
first fourth being exposed three times, 
each of 10 seconds, or 30 seconds ; second 
fourth 20 seconds; the third fourth ro 
seconds; the plate being developed will 
show which section was most favorably 
exposed. Assume this section to be the 
second fourth, or 20 seconds. We now 
arrive at the conclusion that when a piece 
of sensitive paper takes one minute to 
actinize, then say Mr. R.’s plate, register- 
ing sensitometer 16, requires 20 seconds 
for a proper exposure. On some subse- 
quent occasion, I desire to make a copy of 
a similar subject. Expose a paper the 
time to actinize is two minutes. I know 
that with R.’s plate, registering sensitome- 
ter 16, when the paper actinizes in one 
minute, it should be exposed 20 seconds, 
and from the following proportion, the 
proper exposure of the plate of subse- 
quent day is determined, viz. : 1 minute to 
actinize to 2 minutes to actinize, as 20 
seconds ithe trial exposure) is to the 
proper exposure; or 40 seconds, which is 
the time to properly expose on the subse- 
quent day. Therefore, all that is neces- 
sary on the subsequent day is to focus and 
expose 4o‘seconds, and we have a properly 
exposed plate. 

For outside work, using slow plates, 
follow the same procedure, but expose 
three plates. For economy, use small 
plates. Make exposures of sensitive paper 
before and after the plates were exposed, 
to be certain the conditions did not 
change. Obtain the time to actinize the 
paper, and the time of the best of these 
plates. This gives a positive condition 
for that plate and that character of sub- 
ject. On a future occasion, by exposing a 
sensitive paper, the actinic condition of the 
light and the time of exposure is obtained 
by the law of direct proportion ; that is, 
the time of exposure of sensitive paper to 
a certain actinic eftect on the trial plate is 
to the time of a subsequent exposure of 
paper to an actinic effect, as the time of 
proper exposure given by the trial plate is 
to four, or the proper time to expose the 
plate on a subsequent occasion, the char- 
acter of subject being considered similar. 


the fourth fourth; in the latter, then the | The character of subject may be deter- 
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mined to suit the individual taste; for | 
instance, a marine view, clouds, foliage, | 
bright sun-lighted scene, or scene entirely 
in shade. If trial exposures are made for 
each, and carefully noted, there should be | 
no difficulty, by reference, to obtain the 
time of correct exposures. 


For rapid work, I place great reliance | 
on the proper selection of the shutter- | 
spring. Its action should be uniform. It | 
does not matter so much how fast it is, | 
but that its tension should be constant. 
Fix the spring permanently. A rubber | 
band is bad; it is deceptive, and subject | 
to wide changes and irregularities. Grad- 
uate the time by the diaphragm, and not 
by varying the tension of the spring. In | 
the trial exposures use, say %-, %-, %-inch | 
stops. The areas of these are to each 
other as the squares of their respective | 
diameters, and are respectively ,, ys, and | 
\% of an inch. The amount of light that | 
passes through stops is directly propor- 
tional to their areas, hence the %%-inch | 
stop is four times faster than the -inch, 
and sixteen times faster than the %-inch | 
stop. 

Now proceed with the trial plates. 


Interiors. -Expose the sensitive paper 
in the room on the wall directly in front of 
the lens. Make a trial exposure as ex- 
plained under copying. Let the exposures | 
be, say, half-hour apart, or what the ex- | 
perimenter may conclude as best. Note | 
the time it takes the sensitive paper to 
actinize, and the time of the exposure as | 
given by the trial plate, and then by the 
rule suggested you can obtain the time | 
for proper exposures in any other inte- 
rior. 

In conclusion, I would recommend you | 
to make a copy on the shielded system as 
applied in this plate-holder, and you will 
be more than pleased to note the effect of | 
the developer and the results. You will 
also see how much longer the zone of | 
proper exposure is than you believed. | 
You can tell what the actinic difference is, 
whether your windows are open or shut in 
the studio, and the range of time of any 
particular plate by which a proper picture 
may be secured. 


| required 107 seconds. 
| (16 sensitometer) exposed in parts for two, 


Remarks on Lieutenant Bruns’ Paper. 
BY D. H. WALKER. 


To reach the maximum exposure any 


| plate will stand, has been one of the diffi- 
| culties in the way of all photographers. 
| When you have put your plate in the holder, 


the first question presenting itself is: 
‘‘What stop shall I use?’ Next: “How 
long an exposure shall I give this plate?” 

If you are in doubt, you ask your learned 
and experienced friend near by, and he 
puts his finger along his nose, looks wise, 
examines the sky as if he were in search 
of a comet, and then coolly suggests: 
‘Well I guess (and it is all guess, ) I’d give 
her say ten seconds.’’ 

Now your own idea has been two min- 
utes’ exposure. If you ask four different 
persons, all of equal skill, they will “guess”’ 
at a variance of from 50 to 100 per cent. 
Now how ridiculous this appears to be, 
and is. Here is a science based upon 
exact chemical laws, and yet we are con- 


| stantly guessing. 


How to overcome that part of the guess- 
ing which relates to the exposure of a 


| given plate has been the subject of inquiry 


and experiment by Lieutenant Bruns and 
myself, with the object of presenting the 
results for your information and discus- 
sion. 

Experiments made yesterday by us de- 


| monstrated that to actinize sensitized paper 


A Carbutt B plate 


| four and six seconds, on development gave 


best results and clear detail on that portion 
which was exposed for four seconds. Thus 
we had the two constants, or non-variables, 


| for that kind of plate, they being 107 for 


the paper, and four for the plates. Now 
these results are to be utilizedas the basis 
of all calculations for exposure of such 
plates; and the process of arriving at the 


correct time for exposure on some other 


day, when the light may be different, will 
be as follows: say next week, ona dull 
day, I wish to make a correct exposure of a 
similar plate. To do this I first expose a 
piece of the sensitized paper as explained. 
Say it takes five minutes to thoroughly 


| actinize it, which is equal to 300 seconds. 
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Now I have learned that this day it required 
300 seconds to do what on another day re- 
quires only 107 seconds. I therefore make 
the figures to ascertain the required ex- 
posure to be given, to wit, as 107 is to 4 
(these being the constants) so is 300 to the 
required exposure, and the answer is 
thirteen seconds. So that yesterday I 
would give four seconds’ exposure, and 
next day, as per example, thirteen seconds. 

With such experience as we have had, 
we feel satisfied this method is approxi- 
mately correct. And, I am certain, as ex- 
periment has proved, that the larger the 
constants, the greater is the margin for cor- 
rect exposure of the plate when taking a 
picture. That is, if the constants are ten 
times greater than those given, say 1,070 
seconds and 4o seconds, the chances of 
correct exposure are increased in that ra- 
tio. An experiment made to-day with a 


new lens and camera showed that it only | 


required g0 seconds to actinize the sensi- 
tized paper, and that a Carbutt B plate 
exposed seven seconds with the smallest 
stop (being ,’; of an inch in diameter) gave 
the best negative. The two figures being 
used as new constants, a further experi- 
ment was made by exposing the sensitized 
paper in the shadow of our working-room. 
After exposure of 18 minutes and 42 sec- 
onds, the paper showed partial actiniza- 
tion. As time was pressing (at 4 o’clock, 
P. M.), a piece of paper was taken into the 
sunlight, and was allowed to actinize up to 
an apparently similar extent, which required 
20 seconds. At the same time a fresh 
piece of paper required 2 minutes in sun- 
light to become fully actinized. It will 
therefore be noted that the piece of paper 
exposed in the room, which had been par- 
tially actinized, if taken into the sunlight 
would have reached actinization in 2 min- 
utes, or 120 seconds. And asit required 
2 minutes to fully actinize, it had been ex- 
posed to within 1634 per cent. of complete 
actinization. 

Multiplying this partial actinization of 
the paper (say 16.67) by 6, we show that it 
would require about 112 minutes, or 6,732 
seconds to actinize in the shadow of the 
room. Again using these figures, we 
show that as go seconds required to actin- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ize in full sunlight is 6,732 seconds, so is 
the time of proper exposure determined 
this morning, say 7 seconds, to the time of 
proper exposure this afternoon in the 
shadow, which is 8 minutes and 44 sec- 
onds. 

To summarize these figures, we may say 
that the simple sensitizer adopted, that is, 
the silvered paper, will give a very near 
proximate of the proper time for exposure 
of any given plate when taken in connec- 
tion with the standard time of actinization, 
which we call a constant, and the exposure 
of the plate mentioned, as in the shadow 
of the room, was done without any other 
than this simple means. There need not 
be any doubt as to the use of the stops; 
one single stop will do for all exposures, 
when once this constant is obtained with 
any one of the series. So far as we are 
able to judge at this time, we prefer using 
the pin-hole stop, which has given the re- 
sults mentioned above. If any man ask, 
“Well, what of all this?’ We can answer 
that it is an approximate method of arriv- 
ing at the proper time for exposure of a 
given make of plates, and that,too, without 
any “guessing.” In presenting this. for 
your consideration, we are not unaware 
that others have experimented in the same 
direction, nor that the emulsions on plate 
and sensitized paper are chemically differ- 
ent, but we are anxious to broach the 
whole subject for your consideration, 
hoping it may lead to investigation and 
some useful results. 


~<a 


A Journey Through Arabia Petra 
with the Camera. 
BY WILLIAM H. RAU. 
(Continued from June Number.) 





We sat in wonder looking at the beauti- 
ful Temple, and while doing so were 
startled by the noise of horses coming 
through the gorge. Soon there emerged 
six horsemen—Bedouin of the wildest and 
fiercest kind; for a moment we were in 
doubt, then Hadaya spoke to the Sheikh, 
who wore a red cloak, and, advancing, 
kissed his hand, asking for his father, 
Sheikh Salim. They at once dismounted 
and we were invited to mount their horses, 
which we did, riding on through the 
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gradually widening gorge, passing tombs, 
temples, and the theatre en route, and dis- 
mountingin front ofa cliff which was literally 
covered with excavations, bas-reliefs of 
tombs, temples, stairs, tanks, etc. Facing 
us were three. very large temples, almost 
in a row; a Corinthian similar to the Kuz- 


| 
| 


neh, but much worn away; the Temple of | 


the Urn, with two tiers of built arches, 
and the Temple of the Three Tiers of Col- 
umns. The colors were the most brilliant 
blue, yellow, white, black, but the prevail- 
ing color, rich dark red. During an in- 
spection of these tombs and temple, 
our party was gradually surrounded ‘by 
Bedouin and Fellahin, of the most savage 
appearance ; bold, rough, and dangerous. 
Our caravan with the tents and luggage 
did not arrive until 7.30, and when it did, 
it brought another crowd of followers, so 
that when we were ready for bed, we had 
a company of nearly 200 howling, shriek- 
ing, fighting Arabs. The din was frightful 
and would have lost us our rest, but we 
had experienced a month of Bedouin life, 
and telt a little at ease. We were in Petra, 
and could stay as long as we liked. Being 
tired, we all slept, but the howling of our 
Bedouin prevented a full night’s rest. 

Sunday dawned clear and bright, and we 
felt quite refreshed. We remained in tents 
all morning fearing some outbreak on our 
appearance. However, at noon, we began 
climbing about the rocks, making discov- 
eries and selecting views. We really 
should have been making exposures, as 
this was the only good day we spent here. 
But a mistaken idea of the fitness of things 
had possessed the head of our party, and no 
work was done; this has many times since 
been acknowledged a mistake. 

Our party of four, consisting of E. L. 
Wilson, M. Douglas, P: Birnie, Wm. B. 
Ogden, of New York, and myself, were fol- 
lowed closely by the suspicious Bedouin. 
We entered the broad open area, on which 
was built the city proper, and saw im- 
mense masses of stones, columns, excava- 
tions, and mounds of pottery; on one of 
the latter we secured many choice bits of 
ancient pottery. J] found a complete lamp, 
small but perfect, roughly ornamented, and 
the top of another, decorated with an ob- 


| immense labor. 





scene picture, similar to those of Pompeii. 
We then climbed a gorge which was liter- 
ally covered right and left with excava- 
tions, with some attempts at masonry, 
steps cut in the rocks rendered the as- 
cent easy; gutters beside them let the 
water from the cliffs run into cisterns cut 
in the rocks ; everything showing taste and 
In fact, an uninterrupted 
stairway is formed through the different 
windings up the gorges. We found a tomb 
with a portion of four columns arched, 
and a stair leading up one side and over it 
to a tank, which was formed by walling up 
the end of the gorge, thus making a cis- 
tern, into which the water was led ; in this 
was growing a fine, large tree. Near by 
and without any thing to indicate it, we 
found a tomb, the interior of which was 
rich in its excavation of fluted columns, 
this esquisite tomb now serves as a stable 
for the herds of the Bedouin. Some dis- 
tance further on we came to a Sinaitic in- 
scription on the flat side of the rocks, 
which we could not read. We arrived at 
the top of the mountain on one side of the 
Basilica of a fort or Citadel, it is in ruins— 
only the corners standing, and is built of 
stone, uninteresting, except so far as it af- 
fords an explanation of a small pyramid, 
which was made by the workmen, who; 
when quarrying the stone from the nearest 
matrix, left a shapeless mass standing, 
as if to mark the height of the rock from 
which they had taken their materials. 
Climbing to the fort, we see beyond us an 
altar, during the examination of which we 
see, still further, and on the top of the 
rocks and excavation, bowl-shaped and 
with a gutter leading to a tank, to which 
three steps led up. No former traveler has 
mentioned having seen this. 

The honor of this discovery belongs to 
Mr. Birnie, who first saw it. Near by a 
square deep tank was partly filled with 
water ; no animal life was visible. 

On returning to camp, we found the 
crowd of Bedouin and fellahin had in- 
creased considerably, in fact we were sur- 
rounded, and matters really began to look 
serious, there was a constant demand on 


| 
| our dragoman and cook for money, tobacco, 


rice and food—mainly coffee. On leaving 
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Suez for this desert trip, it was stipulated 
that to enter Petra would cost $1000 above 
the regular price, this was to cover the 
blackmail, Baksheesh, and I doubt if our 
dragoman had any of that $1000 left after 
we got out of Petra. While the exactions 
were not always great, they were constant. 
It caused our dragoman, sleepless nights 
during our stay, and tired and worried him 
until he was desperate. Sunday passed 
and that night was one of unsual noise and 
excitement, horses would fall over the guy 
rope of our tents and cause confusjon, and 
the gangs of devils would start discus- 
sions and quarrels in the tombs and caves 
behind our camp until wearied we finally 
slept. 

Monday morning dawned bright and 
clear, and we started for the necropolis 
on horses belonging to the Bedouin (for 
which we paid $30 00), and with a guard 
of twelve mounted Bedouin going back 
through the gorge of the Sik, all seemed 
to promise well. We reached the curious 
tombs and made a number of exposures 
on them, everything had to be done quick- 
ly, as the bright brass work on the camera 
and lenses excited the cupidity of the 
natives, and it is well to get through prompt- 
ly. We made a picture of the guard, ar- 
ranged in cavalry order, with a back- 
ground of red and yellow rocks, which was 
rather picturesque. We next made our 
way to the entrance of the gorge where we 
could command a view, showing the Arch 
thrown across. Again we mounted our 


horses and rode slowly through the gorge, | 


making several views as we passed through, 
although the conditions for success were 
against us. But the choicest view we se- 
cured as we emerged from the Sik look- 
ing out through the narrow entrance, and 
showing the fine front of the Khuzneh, on 
emerging from the gorge, we made several 
8x1o and smaller views of this fine temple 
and then arranged the same groups of Be- 
douin on their horses in the entrance to the 


gorge, the same as they appeared to us the | 


previous Saturday. They made a picture 
which is very dramatic, with their spears 15 
feet long stuck in the ground and steadied 
with the right hand. During my work here 
it was necessary to keep a constant watch 





on everything we had, as the Arabs steal 
anything they get hold of. 

On our way back to camp, we secured a 
number of very choice pictures, showing 
the cave tombs, temples, and cliffs, and 
soon reached the theatre, the most re- 
markable piece of excavated work here. Its 
vast amphitheatre contains 33 rows of 
seats, accommodating 3,500 people, and is 
in a fine state of preservation. The sight 
of this grand and desolate place re- 
called the great race that must once have 
enjoyed themselves here. Now only the 
wandering Bedouin, who does not under- 
stand nor appreciate, roams over its de- 
serted seats. Several fine general views 
can be had from the top rows of the seats. 
Looking in any direction, in fact, one is con- 
fronted with many hundreds of tombs and 
habitation of the ancients. The gorge 
near here is quite narrow, and opened out 
towards our camp, which was 300 yards 
further on. Leaving the theatre, we made 
a series of views from the camp in every 
direction, and while thus engaged, caught 
Sheik Salim and his Staff coming out of a 
cave opposite. They stopped long enough 
to get a picture, although by this time the 
wind was strong and the sky becoming 
overcast, made the work done after this 
doubtful. I waited as long as 25 minutes 
to secure a picture of the Temple with the 
Urn, and two-arched terrace. This magnifi- 
cent temple was in an elevated position, 
and could be seen from almost any part of 
the open area of the city proper. It 
had a terrace of two-storied arches, and 
on a level with the terrace, a gallery ex- 
tended along either side, cut in the solid 
rock. Five columns originally supported 
these galleries, but that on the right had 
but one standing, and that almost eroded to 
falling by the action of the torrents. The 
colors were nowhere more brilliant than 
in this Temple of the Urn. Description 
will not do them justice, only an artist with 
colors can give any idea of the variety and 
blendings. Further along to the left in 
the same cliffs are a number of smaller 
bas-reliefs, tombs, and monuments, then a 
large Corinthian structure, excavated in 
the rock, a rather bad copy of the Khuzneh. 
It is in a bad state, owing to its very 
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exposed position, as is located on a turn 
in the line of rocks. Next to it is a tomb 
with three tiers of columns. A massive 
flat front also excavated as far as the third 
story, where the rock falls away, and 
masonry used to complete the structure to 
the desired level. It contains four doors, 
each an entrance to a chamber, and has 
quite a large, flat terrace in front, facing the 
open space where the great city was built. 
My work was difficult here, owing to the 
wind, clouds, showers, and troublesome 
Bedouin who constantly followed us. 

On our way to the gorge we desired to 
make a panoramic view of the cliff, con- 
taining the three large and many smaller 
excavations, We had but two 8x1oplates, 
unused in the holders, these I repeatedly 
cautioned the member of our party who 
occasionally carried them to hold horizon- | 
tally, as the weight of the plates caused the 
septum to slip out when carried vertically, 
but he evidently was so worried by the | 
ever increasing trouble that he over- | 
looked my injunction, and lost the only 
chance of properly showing this really 
fine view, as a stereoscopic picture which 
we did attempt was too short in proportion 
to its height. 

We next turned towards the gorge, up | 
which we had prospected on Sunday, and 
made a number of the most important 
subjects, and finally reached the summit of 








the cliffs, where the Altar to Baal is located, 
using the last plate on that curious bit 
of excavation. We could hear the shouts 
and noise of the quarrelsome Arabs com- 
ing up 1000 feet from a camp below. We 
descended through another gorge which 
was very steep and dangerous, as the 
stairs of the ancients were washed away in 
many places,at last reaching our camp quite 
tired and played out with work and excite- 
ment. Although tired, it was necessary 
to unload my plate holders, reload 
them and pack for the morrow, strapp- 
ing everything securely in the leather 
cases, and keeping an accurate register of | 
every plate, such as the title time of ex- 
posure, stop lens, number on box, letter 
of the tin case, and every other detail to 





identify each one of the 2000 plates carried 
with us, this necessarily made me the last | 


one in the party to get to bed. However, 
it made no difference when we went to 
bed, as far as the hope of sleep was con- 
cerned, that being almost impossible, 
owing to the shrieks and shouts of our 
friends, the Bedouin. 


> s 


Photographers’ Association of 
America. 


As the time approaches for the holding 
of the Eighth Annual Convention of the 
Photographers’ Association of America, 
the question naturally arises : “‘What are 
the prospects for success ?’’ In answer I 
desire to say that the outlook is most 
promising, and a grand success is assured. 

Communications are received daily from 
all sections of the country displaying a re- 
markable interest. 

The arrangements of the Executive 
Committee have met with universal satis- 
faction, and the most excellent and liberal 
provisions made for the encouragement of 
exhibitors is stimulating photographers all 
over the country to the most active efforts 
in preparing specimens of their work for 
competition. 

From observations which a recent ex- 
tended trip has enabled me to make, and 
in conversation with photographers 
throughout the West and South, the great- 
ést satisfaction is manifested at the new 
arrangement .of. class competition; and, 
from the extensive preparation of work 
for the convention, noticeable in a large 
proportion of the galleries visited, a most 
remarkable exhibition of photographic 
work may be expected. 

I have received promises of exhibits 
from many photographers in Colorado, 
California, Texas, Louisiana, Georgia, and 


| Tennessee, and the probability is we shall 


be favored with some very beautiful studies 
from these localities. This, added to the 
usual magnificent displays from the East- 
ern and Middle States, cannot fail to make 
an exhibition surpassing all former con- 
ventions. 

The two medals offered for foreign ex- 
hibits will doubtless induce many British 
and European photographers to make dis- 
plays, which, judging from former foreign 
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exhibits, will afford much profit and pleas- 
ure to our members. 


prize, diamond badge; eight gold, four- 
teen silver, and ten bronze medals. 


| hundred, or a hundred and fifty miles, ac- 
| companied with requests for replies from 
The awards will consist of thirty-three | 


(33) medals in all, comprising one grand 


The grand prize, diamond badge, with | 


four gold and four silver medals of Class 
A, offered for the best exhibits in portrait 
photography, will give an unusual incen- 
tive to those ambitious to aim at the 
highest, to come to Chicago with fruits of 
skill and labor. And the race for the dia- 
mond badge promises to be the most in- 
teresting of any competition in the history 
of our association. 

For those with facilities for making large 


enter for Class-B. 


have been made that the photographer of 
moderate means, and living at a great dis- 
tance, had not a fair chance in competition 
with those capable of making extensive 
exhibits, the general attractiveness of 
which was usually greatly augmented by 


those intending to goto the convention, 
the number can be ascertained beforehand; 
and save any trouble at the last moment. 
In case the required fifty cannot be got 
together, a rate of fare and a third will be 
required, the person buying a first-class 


| ticket to Chicago, and, at the same time, 


obtaining from the ticket agent a certificate 
showing that full fare has been paid; on 
presentation of this to the Secretary at 
Chicago, it will be signed, with which a 
return ticket can be obtained for one-third 
fare. 

In addition to the Association Prize, the 


| following prizes will be offered for compe- 
contract work, two special medals are | 
offered, which ought to induce many to | 


tition. 
1. One Silver Cup, made by Tiffany, 


_ New York, value $250, presented by Blair 
At former conventions many complaints | 


Camera Company, Boston. 
2. $650 offered by the Eastman Dry 


| Plate and Film Company, Rochester, N. 
&? 


expensive and elaborate display of frames. | 
| & Co., New York. 


This objection is entirely obviated by the 
rule which requires all competing exhibits 
to be displayed without frames or glass. 
Class C, which provides for ten bronze 
medals, restricts the competitor to 24 cabi- 
nets, and as those competing in this are 


debarred from any other class, it afford an | 


opportunity for those who do not wish to 
make expensive exhibits to win recogni- 
tion for the merit displayed in their work. 

Intending competitors will be furnished 
with necessary blanks by applying to the 
Treasurer. 

Mr. Gayton A. Douglass, Committee on 
Transportation, has secured exceedingly 
low rates.’ Where fifty or more can ren- 
dezvous at the some point, and purchase 
their tickets at the same time, the rate will 
be one fare for the round trip. 


It is hoped that the stock dealers in the | 


large cities will interest themselves in get- 


ting the necessary number to meet at | 


prominent points. If these places of meet- 


ing are made known to photographers in 
the vicinity, or even within a radius of a 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 





3. Two Air Brushes, value $100, offered 
by the Air Brush Manufacturing Company, 


| Rockford, Ill. 


4. $100 offered by E. & H. T. Anthony 


5. Two Morrison Lenses, value $250, of- 
fered by Scovill Manufacturing Co., New 
York. 

6. $100 offered by Stanley Dry Plate 
Manufacturers. 

7. Two Beck Lenses, value $160, offered 
by W. H. Walmsley & Co., Philadelphia. 

And now, brother photographer, what 
are you going to do toward insuring the 
success of our Eighth Annual Convention ? 
Have you decided in which class you in- 
tend to compete, and are you keeping this 
in view in your every-day work? If not, 
rest assured it will pay you to do so. 

Aside from the pleasure and gratification 
of winning medals of merit, the improve- 
ment in one’s work which inveriably fol- 


| lows the extra effort put forth under con- 


vention stimulus, will well repay, in the 
increase in business occasioned by the 
higher standard of work, all the extra 
labor it may have entailed. 

It is not difficult to pick out the con- 
vention photographer from among his non- 
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| 
convention neighbors, and the wonderful | 


: : | 
improvement in the work and business | 


prosperity of hundreds of our members 
should lead others to emulate their ex- 
ample. 
Let us now havea grand rally at Chicago. 
Fraternally, 
H. S. BELLSMITH, 
Secretary P. A.of A. 





Chicago Convention P. A. of A. 


RULES CONCERNING EXHIBITS AND COM- 
PETITION FOR PRIZES. 

The rules adopted for exhibits of pho- 
tographs in the Art Hall, and competition 
for Association and private prizes, have 
been modified to stand as follows : 


“All exhibits competing for Association 
prizes must be without frames or glass. 
Pictures may be fastened to boards covered 
with cloth or paper, and a neat moulding, 
not exceeding one inch in width, may be 
put around the edge of board to give a 
finish. 

No signs of any description shall be 
allowed to be placed in the halls devoted 
to the display of photographs, except one 
card to every exhibit, said card not to ex- 
ceed 7x12 inches in size, and to contain 
only name and address of photographer 
whose work it represents. 

This shall not prevent the use of card- 
mounts with the photographers address, 


and any picture may have its title or sub- | 


ject neatly inscribed thereon, but nothing 
of an advertising nature will be per- 
mitted. 

No pictures will be allowed in the Art 
Hall that have any marks indicating what 
plates, lenses, paper, etc., were used. 


be displayed in the Stock Dealers’ De- 


partment, to which above rules do not | 


apply. 
Executive Committee P. A. of A. 





Railroad Transportation to Chicago. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., July, 12, 1887. 
Tuos. H. McCou.tn: 
In reply to your telegram, just received, 
would say, while at New York last week, 


| road officials. 





| each case. 


| numbered, and should be issued in numer- 
Exhibits conflicting with this rule may | 





} 


I was promised by Mr. Flemming, certifi- 
cates and circulars in a few days. I wrote 
that gentleman yesterday to hurry up, as 
inquiries were pouring in, and the proper 
answer would be a certificate. We are 
compelled to wait the pleasure of the rail- 
However, as soon as I get 
them I can forward to each dealer such 
number as they may require for their friends. 
J enclose a circular explaining the whole 
matter. 
Yours respectfully, 
G. M. CARLISLE. 


Full fare going, one-third for return. 


INSTRUCTION REGARDING THE ISSUE 
USE OF RETURN CERTIFCATES. 


AND 


The Secretary of the convention or as- 
sociation, have arranged special fares with 
the lines interested, through the Trunk 
Line Passenger Committee, will make re- 
quisition on Wm. Flemming, Secretary, 
No. 346 Broadway, New York, for the 
number of blank forms which are likely to 
be required for the accommodation of 
those who will attend the meeting and en- 
titiled to the benefit of the arrangement. 
The Secretary of the Convention will is- 
sue them i# blank only to parties entitled 
to the concession, in advance of their de- 
parture for the meeting. 

The stubs should be filled with a memo- 
randum of the name and address of each 
party to whom the formsare sent,and left in 
the bound book to be returned promptly with 
those unused, after the issue has closed in 
These forms are consecutively 


ical order, commencing with the lowest 
number. 

The delegates to whom they are issued 
will sign their names in the presence of 
the ticket agent from whom they purchase 
their going tickets, on the line following 
the words “‘I certify,’ and obtain thereon 
the certificate of the ticket agent that they 
have paid full fare, with a description of the 
route of the ticket. Thisis highly neces- 
sary on the part of the delegate, as the 
agent’s certificate will indicate that full 
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fare has been paid for the going passage, 
and that the delegate is therefore entitled to 
the special fare on return. It will also de- 
termine the route by which the return 
tickets should be issued. These forms, 
when properly filled and certified by the 
agent at the starting-point and the Secre- 
tary of the organization at the meeting, 
will be honored by the initial lines at the 
place of meeting which have agreed to 
accept them, for continuous passage return 
tickets. Ticket agents willbe instructed 
that the reduced fares will not be available 
under any circumstances, unless the holders 
of these certificates are properly certified 
as above described. 

The certificate is not transferable, and 
the signature affixed at the starting point, 
compared with the signature to the receipt, 
will enable the ticket agent to detect any 
attempted transfer. 





LIST OF ROADS WHICH WILL ACCEPT RE- 
TURN TICKETS ISSUED UNDER THE 
CERTIFICATE PLAN. 


Baltimore and Ohio (East of Parkers- 
burg, Bellaire and Wheeling) ; Baltimore 
and Potomac; Buffalo, New York and 
Philadelphia; Buffalo, Rochester and 
Pittsburgh ; Camden and Atlantic; Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal Co.; Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western; Fitchburg; 
Grand Trunk ; Lehigh Valley ; New York 
Central and Hudson River; New York, 
Lake Erie and Western; New York, On- 
tario and Westesn; Norfolk and Western ; 
Northern Central; Pennsylvania (except 
locally between Philadelphia and New 
York) ; Philadelphia and Erie ; Philadel- 
phia and Reading (except locally between 
Philadelphia and New York); Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington and Baltimore ; Rome, 
Watertown and Ogdensburg ; Shenandoah 
Valley ; West Jersey ; West Shore. 





REPORT OF THE HOTEL COMMITTEE. 


The Palmer House will give a rate of 
$2 50 per capita per day, when more than 
one person occupies a room. For one per- 
son in a room $3.00 per day. Rooms on 








the European plan, when two or more oc- 
cupy same room a rebate of 25 cents per 
capita. 

The Clifton House will give a rate of 
$2.50 per day. 

The Grand Pacific Hotel, the Lindell 
Hotel, the Sherman House, the Tremont 
House, will make a reduction of 50 cents 
on their regular charges, but photograph- 
ers on registering their names at these 
hotels, must take care to inform the clerks 
that they require t 1e convention rates. 

The Commercial Hotel.—When a room 
is occupied by two persons, a rate of $1.75 
per day will be made; single room from 
$2.00 

The Gault House, $2.00 per day. 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The St. Charles, 15 and 17 South Clark 
street, is the cheapest we put on the list, 
Rooms can be had here from 50 cents per 
day. 

The Brevoort, from 75 cents per day. 

The Windsor, from 80 cents per day. 

There are a number of cheap hotels in 
Chicago; we do not think it necessary to 
name them because anyone wishing to be 
economical can take a room on the Euro- 
pean plan from 50 cents per day, and in 
some restaurants get meals from 15 cents 
and upward. At Kinsley’s, which is equal 
to Delmonico’s, you can spend anything 
you like. 





Tue Philadelphia Card Company, whose 
factory was located at Eleventh and Cath- 
arine Sts., in this city, has, by reason of 
the increased demand for the excellent 
quality of stock, already outgrown the 
capacity of its old building, and has ac- 
cordingly erected a large factory in Lands- 
down, Pa., supplied with all the latest 
machinery especially designed for the 
manufacture of photographic card stock 
and printers and lithographers’ cards. 

The firm consists of Thos. H. McCollin, 
Geo. L. Pennock and Edward L. South, 
all of whom have secured, by their former 
connections, an enviable business reputa- 
tion. 
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WE were lately favored with an exhibi- | 
tion of the working of Ives’ Patent Folding | 
Optical Lantern. This lantern was devised 
by the inventor for his own use, and is now 
placed on the market because some who 
have seen it in operation have expressed 
a desire to possess one. Its chief advan- 
tage over all others is that it can be folded 
up, forming its own carrying-case, which is 
only about one fourth as large as that of 
the most compact lime-light lanterns pre- 
viously in use. It has lenses and jet of the 
usual size and best quality, and will project 
the regular 2% in. lantern slides as perfect- 
ly as the largest and costliest lantern that | 
has ever been constructed. 

It is not expected that this lantern will 
suit all tastes, as it is well known that some 
prefer to use the largest and clumsiest of 
old-style apparatus simply because a great 
mass of brass-bound paneled and polished 
walnut or mahogany presents an imposing | 
appearance, which is more pleasing to them | 
than efficiency and convenience. The Ives 
lantern is well built, neat, strong, practical, 
and convenient to operate. It can be con- 
veniently carried about in the hand, or in a 
small valise with lantern slides, or in a 
small trunk with lantern slides, ether sat- 
urator, folded screen and other requisites. 
It is the only lime-light lantern that can 
be used in this manner. 








It can be fitted with attachment for long- 
fucus objective, if desired. 


THE Exhibitor is the title of an inter- | 
esting little quarterly magazine, edited and | 
published by C. T. Milligan, 728 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. It is devoted to the 
subjects connected with the magic lantern 
and exhibitions, and contains many practi- 
cal papers of value, both to the professional 
and amateur. Readers interested in the | 
delights of lantern slide exhibits will do 
well to subscribe for the magazine, the | 
only one on the subject published in this 
country. 


THE Keystone, a Philadelphia monthly 
journal for the jewelry trade, contains oc- 
casional papers of interest to the photo- 
grapher. It is now publishing a series of | 
articles on photo engraving, illustrated | 
with specimens of the processes employed. 


July Bargain List. 


Accessories: 


1—Papier Mache, Fire Place and Cabi- 
net combined, fair condition, re- 
duced to. 

1—Papier Mache Pedestal and Base, 

good order ......... 

1—Universal Position Chair, Crimson 
Terry ; all Attachments except Baby 
Chair; good as new ,......+++++ 30 

—Spencer Head-rest . .......-.+4- 

I——DApPery ccscocsserocceser SEN Le 

1— Drapery 

1—Papier Mache Log, 2 feet long 

1—8x1o Osborne Interior, new, light 
left of sitter 

1—Pharaoh Position Chair 

1—Seavey baby shell, with back- 
ground, complete owe 

1—8x1o0 Eastman’s Roll Holder, good 
99 BOT emecntnndececcscsicccrvee 9 

1—8x1o Hough’s ground, light left 
of sitter a 

1—8x8 Seavey Ground, new, It. right 15 

1— 8x8 Seavey Ground, new.. 

1—7x10 Rubber bath, covered top... 3 

I—5x7 Composition bath and dipper 1 

1—12x16 Rubber tray, used for sil- 
vering 

1—Iron centre camera stand 

1—8x1o Interior ground 

1—8xio Exterior ground 

1—8x8 Exterior ground 

I—8x1o Exterior ground 

1—8xio Intesior ground ..............++ 

1—8x1o Plain painted ground 

1—-Bryant rustic gate 

1—Seavy balustrade 

I—Queen posing chair, drab velve- 
teen 

1—Sliding arm chair 

1—Queen Anne baby lounge 

1—Rustic corner chair 

1—8x1o0 Perfect camera stand 

I—14x17 Camera stand 

1—Knickerbocker stand, with 14x17 
top 

1—Seavy balustrade 

I—8x10 Osborne’s interior back- 
ground, new, It. left 

I1—8x10 Seavey’s interior 
ground, new, It. left 

1—8x8 interior background... 

I—8x1o Hough exterior ground 

1—4x8 Osborne’s tide slip........ eéutee 

1—lIron centre camera stand 

5x8 orange glass developing trays..... 

Wood drop shutters 

Negative boxes, odd sizes, each 

1—Adjustable Am. Position Chair.... 12 

1—Position Chair, rising back — 

1—6 inch Burnisher 


sees ee seers eeeere 


88888 8 8 88 88888 
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~ 
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$ 
back- 


| 4% x5 Beveled Edge Cards, per doz. 
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Camera Boxes. 


1—5x8 Tourist Outfit, including 5x8 
Tourist Camera Box, 2 Daisy Plate 
Holders, 1 Extension Tripod, and 1 
Canvas Carrying Case, very little 
used. Price, new, $40.50, will sell 
FOF 2. cccccccsee cocvcccecvcere eee 
1—5x8 A O Co. first quality box, 4 doubie 
holders, carrying case tripod with 
1 5x6 Dallmyer RR Lens, used 


very little, good as new .......... 68 oo 
1—4x5 Anthony’s View Camera and 

fe a nina: tneseninsysddscconbensnccses I2 00 
I—6%x8% camera, with ratchet bed, 

ground glass and wet holder..... 6 00 
1—% size Ferrotype box, with three 

EN ashes caxphcicencsayscctemevspiabaatiad 13 00 
1—5x8 Stereoscopic camera, with 

matched pair Waterbury lenses, 

two holders and Case...........0000 IO 00 
1—Card size portrait box, with Dar- 

lot tube and double holders...... 2 00 
1—3%x4% Bicycle Camera, holder 

DINE CRG oo. cessicresesc cevsscivcasoccscnssees 9 00 
I—4X§ 76 OUEMIt......s.ccccscocscccccccccsder I5 00 
1—5x8 Flammang Revolving Back 

Camera, Single Swing, Daisy 

FRONT OE CRB iss ccc cesessasiaciess 20 00 
1—5x8 Flammang Revolving Back 

Camera, Double Swing, Daisy 

Holder and Case.......00...0-sesceedee 25 00 
1—10x12 Cone View Camera, Double 

INTE, cncsnesssnsoccssicvensscisbonssestone 52 80 
I—11x14 New Haven Reversible Back 

Camera, Double Swing ............. 44 00 
1—14x17 New Haven Acme Portrait 

Camera, Single Swing.............+. 46 oo 
1—14x17 Double Swing Portrait Box 40 00 
1—8x10 Lakeside Camera, fitted with 

4 \-size tubes ..... shtninleetepensisbiie 20 00 
1—4-size Camera, and wet holder... 3 50 
Lenses. 
1I—1-4 Size Darlot Gem Lens ........ 3 00 
I— Finder, 2. peccccece eecccccccvcces 2 25 
1—Prosch Shutter No. 2, Pneumatic 

eco, MET eeccccccccssccces $0 00 
1—Matched pair German Stereoscopic 

Lenses, in good order.........++++ I5 00 
1—Matched Pair imitation Dallmeyer 

Lenses, per pSit. ..cccccece eveeee 12 00 
1—5x8 Dalmeyer View Lens........ 15 00 
1—Woodward Condensing Lens.... 10 00 
1—4x4 Darlot Globe Lens ....... +++ 25 00 
I—No. 5 A 4x4 Voigtlander Portrait 

BOE ccccvescictdeetessic ecvesre 45 00 
1—4x4 Darlot globe lens...............0+ 20 00 
1—5x8 Abendroth wide angle view 

IE cpnsscinnscsuceasessihinisigumbenbiailivnias 18 00 


1—11x14 Zentmeyer combination..... 40 oo 
1—\ size L. W. Krantz portrait lens 12 50 


1—'% size C. C. Harrison portrait 
lens 


COOTER O ROR E EEE EEE EE EHO E EEE SEE EEeeS 











1— size Harrison Portrait Lens...... oo 
I—10x12 Dallmeyer Rapid Rect. Lens 50 oo 
1—4x4 Dallmeyer Group Lens. ......... 50 00 
I—No. 6, 17x20 Darlot wide-angle 

Hemispherical Lens .............+¢ 40 00 
1—4x4 Voigtlander Portrait Lens .... 25 00 
1—Extra 4x4 Champion Portrait 

MANE: cciscscstenresevenn sncbbennbieeneenenié 20 00 
1—8x1o0 Harrison Globe Lens ......... 10 00 
1—8xio E. A. View Lens ...........000+ 5 00 
1—\-size Portrait Lens .............006+ 5 00 
1—4x5 Waterbury Lens, with stops... 1 75 





FOR SALE—A well-established Gallery 
in Philadelphia ; one of the best locations 
in the city; doing a thriving business. 
Reason for selling, desire to retire. Apply 
Thos. H. McCoilin & Co., 635 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED an Operator, one capable of 
managing a gallery; or a young man to 
learn the business. Apply Thos. H. Mc- 
Collin & Co., 635 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


NOW READY. 





a as 





THE 


New Acme Water Colors. 


In Separate Double Pans. 


20 SHADES OF TRANSPARENT TINT- 
ING AND 5 BODY COLORS. 


Great Improvements in Form and Quality. 


Altogether the best for Photo Portrait 
Coloring, and especially adapted to Bro- 
mide Paper, Transparencies, etc. 


Large Palette Box, 18 colors, $2.50 
Amateur Box, 6 choice colors, 1.00 


Separate Tinting Colors, ordinary, 25c. ; 
Body Colors, 15c.; Carmine, 35; Acme 
Medium, 35c- 


SEND AT ONCE FOR THE ACME GUIDE 
in the use of Transparent Colors, as ap- 
plied to Photos. All kinds of Paper- 
Views, Lantern Slides, Transparencies, 
Enameling Over Colors, Transferring to 
Glass, Tintype Coloring, Canvas and Oil 
Imitations, Pure Oil Tinting, Fabric Paint- 
ing, etc., etc. 


Don’t fail to get it. Only 25 Cents. 


Send to any Photo Stock House, Art 
Dealer, or direct. New Descriptive Cir- 
cular sent on application. 


T. M. STARR, 
87 Twenty-fifth St., Chicago, Ills. 
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+ GRAND+ PRIZE+ OFFER +FOR+PIC LURES + 


EASTMAN’S PERMANENT BROMIDE PAPER, 


To be Muhibited at the Convention of the P. A. of A., 
o, August 9, 1887. 





To stimulate the exhibition of work on Bromide Paper, and show what has been 
accomplished during the past year by our customers, we make the following offer of 


rizes : 
. PLAIN ENLARGEMENTS. 
Class A.—$150 for the best collection of unfinished enlargements. 
$75 for the second best do 
Class B.—$50 for the best unfinished portrait enlargement. 
$25 for the second best oO 
Class C.—$25 for the best unfinished enlargement from landscape or marine view 


negative. 
CONTACT PRINTS. 
Class D.—#50 for the best collection of contact prints. 


FINISHED ENLARGEMENTS. 
Class E.— $100 for the best enlarged portrait finished in black and white. 
$50 for the second best do 
$25 for the third best do 
Class F.—$100 for the best enlarged portrait finished in colors (oil, pastel, or water). 


CONDITIONS OF OFFER. 


Unfinished prints must be mounted on stretcher or plain white card, and exhibited 
without frame or mat. Finished pictures may be framed. Plain enlargements must be 
20x24, or larger ; no limit as to size of finished pictures or contact prints. Each ex- 
hibitor will be required to certify that all the pictures that he enters for these prizes were 
made on Eastman’s Permanent Bromide Paper ; and, in case of enlargement, if required 
by the judges, he shall show the original negative before receiving prize. Each exhibitor 
will be furnished, on application by mail to the Eastman Company, with a printed card 
bearing number and stating class in which his picture, or pictures, are entered. Pictures 
must be sent prepaid to the Secretary of the Exhibition, with name and address of ex- 
hibitor marked on the back of the picture. 

Prizes to be awarded by three judges, appointed at the Convention. The Enlarging 
Department of the Eastman Company will not compete for any of these prizes. 

GRAND TOTAL OF PRIZES, $650, to be awarded and paid in cash, at Chicago, 
August 9, 1887. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., and LONDON. 





Enlargements on Artists’ Canvas by the Electric Light. 





PRIOBS, Including Stretcher and Canvas, 
(Oval Stretchers Extra.) 


Larger sizes to order. 
Intermediate sizes charged as next size larger. Always send size of Head or Face in 
inches, and not leave it to our judgment. TERMS, NET CASH. 
THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
No. 635 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








II 








George L. Pennock, Chairman. 


Thomas H. McCollin, Treasurer. 


Edward L. South, Secretary. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


CARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


(LIMITED) 


Manufacturers of 


Photographers’, |,ithographers’, 


PRINTERS’ STOCK. 
OFFICE, 635 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EAGLE STOCK HOUSE. 


Established 1878. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS. 


—FOLL LINE— 
New York Headquarters. 
Seed Dry Plates. 
Morgan’s Alb. aye. 


Hermagis Lenses. 
Perfection Shutters. 


Moreno’s Developer. 


GEORGE MURPHY, 


2 Bond St., New York. 


MINOTT M. GOVAN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


Choice Photographic Draperies, 


Sole Agent for Bird’s Patent Vignetter . . . $2 50 
Agent for Garland's Noiseless Shutter (4 in). 4 00 


New designs in Landscape and [Interior Back- 
grounds, 15 cts. square foot. 


Felt Grounds for Black and Grey Vignettes . $3 60 
Balustrades, Rocks, Trees, etc., at reduced prices. 


For prints and price list, address 


MINOTT M. GOVAN, 








698 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


One Door East of Broadway. 
SOMETHING LONG DESIRED BY PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


McCollin’s Everlasting Paste Brush. 


The Bristles are cemented in a matrix of rubber, so that it is impossible for them to come out, 














PRICES. 
Re Cee O60 « FSS & ow ale See 20 cents. 2% Me 4 oo oe 88 so 6 0 6 USO 45 cents 
ae see ee 25 cents. ee ere ee 50 cents 
Os + <e-s «es wo < & eee e 35 cents. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


635 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES 
And Americay, Ahotographer. 


Issued Every Friday. 
MONTHLY EDITION ISSUED THE LAST FRIDAY IN THE MONTH. 
Subscriptions, 

One copy Weekly issue, a included, to all om in U. §. 
or Canada, ° - $3.00 

One copy Monthly i issue, postage included, to all points in U.S. 
vanada, - . - - 2.00 
Weekly issue to foreign addresses, postage included - 4.00 
Monthly issue to foreign addresses, postage included - 3.00 


Single copy, Weekly, 10 cents. Single copy, Monthly, 25 cents. 
A Specimen Number Free. 


Club Rates. 


Philadelphia Photographer and Weekly issue of Photographic Times 
and American Photographer, to one address, for $6.50. 
Subscription price in advance. 


Advertising Rates. 
Size of advertising pages, 64x9} inches; outside size, 8}x11# inches. 
Cards, 2}x3 inches, per insertion, $2.50. 
One page, each insertion, in either Weekly or Monthly edition, $20. 
Parts of page in proportion. 
Business Notices, not displayed, per line,.15 cents. 
Special Terms on yearly contracts, Write to publishers, Copy for advertisements must be 


received at office on or before Monday, five days in advance, of the day of publication, Adver- 
tisers receive a copy of the journal free, to certify the correctness of the insertion. 





so 6 8 16-s 2 egeraltaiacke: 
SCOVILL MFG. CO., 423 Broome Street, N. Y. 
Publishers of 
She Photographig Gimes and American Photographer, 
oo re COPIES 0 0 0 2 0 Lee ee eae eee issue 
commencing with. ........ 188 . _ ee. a ee ee to my address 
ee ea ee: ee a oe ee a ee ee ee 
ere eee Se Se SS eee eee ee ee 
eee ee ee ee een ee ae ee ee 
Re ee Oe ae ae ee ey ee ° 


Note.=Please specify whether Weekly or Monthly edition is desired. 
















~. VIEW CAMERAS ~- 


FOR PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 














Ideal, 
New Model. _ 
New Model Improved. 
Commodore, _ 
Challenge. _ 








~~ 
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For Sale by all Stock Dealers. 


~~ ve 
+o 





Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CoC., 


1r and 13 Aqueduct St. ~——. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


JAMES F. MAGEE & CO., 


Philadelphia, 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Photographic Chemicals. 


We would call the attention of Photographers to the strict purity 
and superior excellance of our Nitrate of Silver. We devote special 
personal attention to its manufacture. And its increasing sale for the 
past 25 years is the best proof of its popularity. 


e 





To those who have not used it—GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


For Sale by all 


‘Stock Dealers throughout the Country. 
2—84 , 











CARBUTT’S 
KEYSTONE SPECIAL 


Portrait and Instantaneous Plates. 


(BLUE LABEL.) 


Pronounced the NE PLUS ULTRA of Dry Plates for 
Portraiture and Instantaneous Exposures. 





For Landscape Views, Architecture, Machinery, and Copying, the “B” PLATES, White Label, 
have no superior. 

For Transparencies, CARBUTT’S “A” PLATES, 31, x4,on thin crystal glass, and on Fine Grounp 
glass, for larger sizes. These plates have no equal. 


CARBUTT’S ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES are especially valuable for Copying Paintings and 
Colored Objects. 


CARBUTT’S MULTUM IN PARVO DRY PLATE. Lantern, Price $6.00. 
CARBUTT’S PYRO and SODA-POTASH DEVELOPER, in concentrated form, in two 8 ounce 
bottles in one package, Price 60 cents. 


For Sale by all alers in Photo. Materials. Circulars sent on receipt of address, to 


J. CARBUTT, KEYSTONE DRY PLATE WORKS, 


WAYNE JUNCTION, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Testimonial from the Well-known Manufacturer of Burnishing Machines. 


MANAYUNK, PHILADELPHIA, April 12th. 1887. 
Mz. Joan CagsutT. Dear Sir—Enclosed please find check in payment for bill of special ins. anta- 
neous plates, and Jet me say right here, “that they work splendidly, g00d as any I have ever used.” Send 
me fifty dozen of same kind. Ship to my new Gallery, 1313 and 1315 Columbia Avenue. and oblige 
your old friend, W. G. ENTREKIN. 


THE CRAMER PLATE 


IS AS EVER 


‘The Standard Plate 


OF THE COUNTRY. 





For Sale by all Dealers. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
ANTHONY’S PHOTO SERIES, No. 21. 





ON THE CHOICE AND USE * 





|, PHOTOGRAPHICsLENSES | 


By J. H. DALLMEYER, F.R.A.S. 
Sixth edition. Revised and enlarged. Paper 50c. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


In addition to the valuable material in the former editions there is much that is new in this; 
especially very valuable tables for reducing and enlarging; conjugate foci; relative intensity 








of lenses, etc. 


The Philadelphia Photegrapher says: “It con- 
tains considerations on portrait and view lenses which 
every one who owns or means to own a lens should 
read, and several articles on the same ground are 
added. It is hardly necessary now todo more than 
give the author’s name to tell the photographer that 
this little book is a most valuable one.” 

The American Yournal of Photography says: “We 
have received No 2t of Anthony’s Photographic Series, 
*On the Choice and Use of Photographic Lenses,’ by 
J. H. Dallmeyer. Sixth edition. It is truly an enjoy- 
ment to read a book by an anthor so thoroughly 
conversant with his topic as the one before us. The 





subject of lenses is difficult, yet one of the most im- 
portant in photography, and therefore demands « 
conscientious treatment. A superficial knowledge 
may serve a writer of tact to gloss over difficult parts 
of some of the branches of photography so as to deceive 
the beginner as to his ability ; but when a subject like 
the present, involving so intimate an acquaintanc 
with all its details is taken in hand, half-knowledge 
will not avail to hide ignorance. The little book before 
us is emphatically one of the best practical treatises «n 
lenses we are acquainted with, and shall keep it handy 
for frequent reference. Our opinion is shared by many 
others, as we see from the title page the present issue 


is the sixth thousand.” 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., Publishers, 5941 Broadway, New York. 

? SOLE AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 
DADLIUMEYEHR LENSES, 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Photographic Instruments, Apparatus and Supplies of every Description. 

More than forty years established in this line of business. Sole proprietors of the Patent Detective, Fairy, 


Novel, and Bicycle Cameras, and trade agents for the Celebrated Stanley Dry Plates. Amateur Outfits in 
great variety from $9 upwards. Send for Catalogue. Mention this paper. 





RELIABLE. INEXPENSIVE. 








MULTUM IN PARVO. 


STANLEY'S 
CONCENTRATED 
Wk BLOPEt. 








In package containing 16 ounces Concentrated Developer, in 8-ounce bottles, 
one having the pyrogallic solution, the other the alkali, thus enabling the opera- 
tor to proportion them as desired. 

The contents of each bottle are in highly concentrated form and require 
merely the addition of water to reduce to normal strength. 





Price per package, - - - 50Ocents. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PHOTO MATERIALS. 








PREPARED ONLY BY 


: HE. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO. 
iM 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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BLAIR’S CAMERAS 


Have no Svqual. 





Before purchasing an Outfit for Viewing purposes, examine BLAZR’S, and let no 
solicitation induce you to take a substitute. 


Ask to see our latest improved patterns. If not kept in stcok by your dealer, send 
for descriptive catalogue. 


THE BLAIR CAMERA COMPANY, 
Sis Arch Street, 
BOSTON (Factory). PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The attention ot Photographers is called to the large and very 
eomplete facilities which 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


NOW HAVE FOR 


SveMiningege all kinds of 


Photographic Wastes, 


——AT THEIR 
NEW LABORATORY, 
vo. 62a RACE STREH=T, 
PHILADELPHIA 


er yr 


N. B.—A sg oo containing directions about saving waste will be 


mailed iree to any Photographer applying for one. 2—84 











VIII 


LANTERN SLIDES. / 


From Choice Original Negatives. 





THE FINEST COLLECTION IN AMERICA. 





/ 


















Representing all Countries of the World: y, AQ Y, 
y an jp an Parte 
India, China, y / " 
y/, 4 ’ 
Japan, Egypt, / $e by / United States: 
Palestine, Arabia, // / 
Suez Canal, Spain, ff Qe R yi] —— 
Portugal, Gibraltar, y / Yosemite Valley, 
France, Germany, , . | Etc. 
Switzerland, ff ay Yi Mexico, 
Austria, f New Zealand, 
Holland / 
. Australia, 
Italy, ‘Tasmania, 
Transylvania, Chatham Islands, 


Cape Town, Patagonia. 


Turkey yj 
eaindiee f \ ky 
Wales, ] ny Ry 


Scotland, / ny S 





Peasant Groups. 

Dickens’ Characters. 
Portraits of Eminent Persons. 
Battlefields. Reproductions. 
Series of Life of St. Paul. 

Series of Life of Napoleon. 
/ Cliff Dwellers. Lunar Pictures. 





Ethnological and Zoological Slides, Maps, Plans, Etc. 





SPECIAL LECTURE SETS. 
/ SPECIAL SLIDES MADE FROM ANY SUBJECTS ORDERED. 











New Subjects Constantly Added to Our Collection. 































SSCP 


ISA sREKID [NPRM OF >, 


MAGIC: LANTERN 


FOR OIL OR LIME LIGHT. 









_ = ‘LONGAONE CO. tS oy ienaachict Cid ed 
IT STANDS UNRIVALED. 
THE O1L Scropricon is always ready, easy to manage, and inex- 
pensive to use—showing with great brilliancy and steadiness for hours, 
without re-adjustments or annoyance. For these reasons it is a great 
favorite all over the world, as can be shown by innumerable testi- 
monials, 
EXTRACT FROM WALTER B. WOODBURY TO THE MANCHESTER PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY, published in the British Journal of Photography. 


“In order that all honor be given to the person to whose researches we owe our 
present compact and powerful oil lanterns, I wish it to be more widely known that the 
honor belongs to Mr. Marcy, of Philadelphia, who spent many years in working out 
and completing what he appropriately named-TuEe Sciopticon. When in America, 
seeing the advantages of Marcy’s invention over the clumsy ill-lit things we were 
using, I determined to introduce it into this country on my return, and arranged with 
Mr. Marcy accordingly. As I expected, the instrument has become a great favorite 
with the scientific public. I believe nearly all the members of this society possess one.” 


MARCY’S ELECTRIC FIXED FOCUS LAMP is the only 
perfect apparatus for the application of the Electric Light to the Magic 
Lantern. It gives a uniform field of illumination, without the slightest 
tremor, and renders beautifully the deepest shadows on the slides, with 
a fine stereoscopic effect. 





Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 


AGENTS, 
635 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

















solar and Electric Prints, 
RAIN OR SHINE. 





NO LONG DELAY ON ACCOUNT OF DULL WEATHER. 





~—~PRICE LIST<— 


—or— 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENTS. 





SIZE. Unmounted. Mounted. SIZE. Unmounted. Mounted. 





SIO cvcscccccceess $ 50 GS GO | GX ZF ccccccccsccses $3 00 $3 60 
TOX IZ cecccccccccces 80 TOO | 29 XJ secccccccciccs 4 00 475 
ie oe @aeerrrerry re Tee I 00 ee Fe Beer Tore 5 00 5 75 
T4 X17. ccccccccccccee I 35 SSS ESE BMS. cwcsnancccndan 6 00 7 25 
FOX BO cecccwrsvecece I 50 Z Ss | 4X GO - cocceccccscces 8 00 Io 75 
IS X22 coe cccccccces I 75 BIS | 4G EGO cccvcccccccece 9 25 I2 50 
SO EBE sewiccsscvicce 2 00 PEO) GORI cavcevscssesss 13 00 17 00 
B22 XB cccccccecceess 2 40 2 85 | 52X80 veveeseeceeeee 17 50 22 50 
BS XW - cccccccececees 275 3 40 | No Charge for making Negatives. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Dealers in 


Photographer’s Supplies, 


6385 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
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Jno. G. Hoop. Wm. D. H. Witson. 
Established, 1865. 


HOOD 
+808: & 
re No. 910 ARCH STREET, Co 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Photographic Supplies, 
Amateur Outfits. 


Sole U. 8S. Agents for 


——»ROSS LENSES.—_\ 


Complete Price List Mailed Free. 








IN THE OPINION OF THE BEST JUDGES, THE 


*«PHOTO-GRAVURE PROCESS 


——WORKED BY—— 


| No 855 Broadway New York 
—e—— me 


IS THE BEST METHOD OF PHOTO-MECHANICAL PRINTING IN 


EXISTENCE. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


Natural Scenery and Architecture, 
WORKS OF ART, PORTRAITS FROM LIFE 


For the Highest Class Work only. 
The Results are Best, the Cost is Least. 






















Amateur Photographers 


AND ALL LOVERS OF NATURE SHOULD READ 


_vThe Swiss Cross/_ 





A Monthly Magazine of the Agassiz Association. 





It maintains a special DEPARTMENT OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
with regular contributions from PROF. JACOB REIGHARD, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Miss LAURA M. MARQUAND, an enthusiastic 
and able lady amateur photographer. 





Press Comments on the First Number of ‘“‘The Swiss Cross.” 


‘‘Altogether, this first number is an extremely creditable production, 
and of a nature to convince us that 7ze Swzss Cross will not be content 
with hurling hard, technical facts at the heads of its readers, but will 
inspire them with a desire to go to nature’s open volume to study her 
secrets and admire her charms, rather than to learn her by second-hand 
from books. /¢ zs a splendid periodical to put in the hands of young 
people, to develop in them, at an impressionable age, the scientific 
spirit, that they may cultivate the habit of carefully observing the 
world about them.’’—Zhe American Hebrew. 


‘The Swiss Cross promises to become one of the most popular maga- 
zines of the day. The special field which it is intended to occupy, 
which is rather scientific than otherwise, is a large one, and .offers an 


abundance of room for a publication of this character.’’—Zhe Razlway 
Age. 





Subscription Price, - = $1.50 a Year. 


The Swiss Cross and the American Journal of Photography to the 
same address, $1.95. Send for sample copy. 


N. D. C. HODGES, Publisher, 
47 Lafayette Place, New York. 














THE 


STANLY DRY PLATE 








_ = 


Extremely Rapid, 





being the most sensitive plate of regular and even quality 
now on the market. 


It is Easy of Development, 





attaining any required degree of intensity, without the 
slightest tendency to fog, and holding that intensity in 
the fixing solution in the same manner and to the same 
degree as the wet plate. 


It has the Most Uniform and Even Film, 








being the only machine-coated plate manufactured in 
America. 


It Gives Brilliant, Vigorous Negatives, 





with soft high lights, clear shadows, and a wealth of 
gradations unequaled by any other plate. 





FOR SALE BY 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO, 


No. 635 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Lightning Shutter! 





<B 


| = <a (e 
mana HINA < La 





GET THE BEST. 





OPENS FROM THE CENTRE! WORKS INSIDE THE CAMERA BOX! 





No. 1—4 inch opening, ae ee ae i<s ae 


6 00 
No. 2—4¥% inch opening, . . 2 2 ss ese ee ee eee 7 00 
No. 3-5 _ inch opening, .. 2... ++ se eee e's - . 800 
No. 4—534 inch opening, ..... (twtr ekhas or DS 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 
No. 635 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








CLINTON, WiIs., January 15, 1887. 
T. H. McCo.tin: 


The rubber bellows for ‘Lightning Shutter’’ to hand, but no bill. As it was bought 
on December 30, 1881, and has been in steady use five years, I think it is no fault of the 
: shutter that the rubber wore out, Other shutters around here, of the piston variety, I 
i have heard complaints of their leaking when they have been in use buta short time. I 
have not seen the time I have wished to trade yet. 


4 


~~ 


Respectfully, 
Clinton, Rock Co., Wisconsin. A. E. TAYLOR, 


> come ; . 
NS ee aE ee 
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